ESSAY  III.

THE PANAMA CANAL AND  THE  CLAYTON-BULWER
TREATY.

PART  I.
THE HISTORY OF THE TREATY.

LESS than half a century after the discovery of Central
America the idea of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific
Oceans by means of a canal seems to have been formed.
Francisco Lopez de Gomara, the historian of the Indies,
proposed in 1551 to pierce the continent from sea to
sea a little to the north of the Isthmus of Darien,
through what is now the territory of the Republic of
Nicaragua. This remained the favourite route up to
quite recent times. It was surveyed by Galisted in 1781,
and again by Baily In 1838. But nothing came of these
preliminary measures; and it was not till after the
discovery of gold in California in 1847, and the acquisi-
tion of that country by the United States in 1848, that
the vast importance of a rapid means of communication
with the Pacific coast of North America was universally
recognized. In 1849 a treaty was entered into between
the United States and Nicaragua, whereby the govern-
1 ment of the latter conceded to an American company
the right of cutting a ship-canal from San Juan on the